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"While the world Is becoming a single circat global 
community, it retains attitudes and habits more 
rf-^i;- appropriate to a different technological age . . . 

* 3 [Before long, humanity will face many grave diffi- 

culties thvit can only be solved on a global scale. 
r>^^'^ Education, however, as it is presently conducted in 

P^*^ this country, is not moving rapidly enough in the 

C,.; :.; right direction to produce the knowledge about the 

outside world and the attitudes toward other peoples 
^ that may be essef)tial for^human survival within a 

generation or two/' 



X You will recognize this quote as but one of many which could have been chosen 

4 from among the forward thinkers of our ago to highlight the critical world situation 
and the crucial role of education in solving our predicament. 

So what else is new, you may ask. With the education system struggling in 
most communities with Integration, aging faculties, inadequate financing and teacher 
militancy, you arc right to be skeptical of education's ability to lead us to the 
new knowledge and attitudes "essential for human survival." 

0^ What follows is not an educational blue print for the world's survival. It is, 

however, a practical outline of what can be done (an<J has been done) by a project 
in one school district with inode?^t resources and average leadership, to move in the 

0 direction Mr. ^^-'g i schauer suggests. 



This proqram grow out of concerns to mako local schools more effective instru- 
ments for tGac^ling the knowlerigo, attitudes and skills needed to maintain or enhance 
humc^n dianity in a world which will \\a\/e 6 bill ion poop I e by the year ?000, has the 
war-m-jkinq capacity riqht now to dostroy civilization as wo know it, presently keeps 



^ tnwin r^^isch.iu'^'r, T-.^. )r,j t^*o r.t' r\?nt tirv ; F\1ucQ"»^ n for a Chan-i i nn V/or I d . 

Alfred . Kno:^f, \-?w'v37i;; rw:~*'p."-4. 
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half its population at a subsistence (sometimes even starvation) level, creates a 
small minority of extremely wealthy and powerful people and rapidly pollutes or uses 
up the llfe~glvlng resources on which we all depend for our welfare. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The design and Implementation of the program was based on a conscious philo- 
sophy of nonviolent change which rests on the following guiding principles: 

t. Respect the dignity of individuals In the schools and In the community. In 
our approach to people, wo assumed they probably shared our concerns; we 
showed respect for their responsibilities; if they showed resistance to change, 
we accepted their reasons at face value and tried to reduce the -obstacles; and 
we treated all questions ab<->ut our values and motivations as legitimate concerns 
deserving open and honest answers. 

2. Plan for conflict and mi sunderstand I nq to arise. We assumed that with the 
global nature of our conrorn for conflict, our Quaker roots and our interest in 
process as well as content that people might be suspicious that we were using 
humanitarian concerns to advance totalitarian objectives, a ploy not uncommon 
among groups working for radical change. To meet this concern, we clarified 
policy objectives ear I with both community and school leadership and have 
continued to welcome criticism Into the Project. 

3. Reinforce the schools* own commitment to democracy, law and rationality. V/e 
announced this commitment puDlicly and then chose or developed materials which 
also demonstrated this commitment and requested community review of materials 
and practices to help ensure aqalnst error on our part, 

4* Incorporate a global dimension into existing courses through comparative and 

cross-cultural studies and by the use of such concepts as interdependence, con- 
flict, powor, authority, identity, change and values. In doing this we per- 
mitted teachers to add a global perspective to their existing courses without 
developing entirely new programs. 

5. Develop new channels of communi coition within and anonq school faculties and 

introduce now resources into these channels from outside the schools. Schools 
t^nd to isolnto t^'-^chor^* ^rnn o^ch oth^-^r nn^ from adn^i n i strnt i vn sorvic*^'^^ 
through ota^jsrootn walls and dopartrronta I structures. V/o tried to improve 
exist inq connun i cat i on ch^innols while opening new on^»s within 1 ho school and 
to the out*^. ide. 
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6. Ajj'proach schools as compUx organlzatlorts of many Interdependent parts, each 
one o* which must be Involved If permanent change Is to occur. We carefully 

, sought the Interest of administrators, teachers, students, and community 
loaders and have been careful to use existing structures In- the schools rather 
than work to radically change structures. 

7. Make explicit program plans, try to Implement them, evaluate how well thf.-- are 
working, modify program and start the c>clo over. This allowed us to explain 
at any time to teachers, administrators and community exactly what we were doing. 
It also reinforced people's dignity (see (1) above) as we were psychologically 
ready to listen to concerns and try to incorporate them. 

SUMMARY RESULTS 

Employing these principles, the Diablo Valley Education Projocf, a program of 
the Center for War/Peace Studies and the Mt. Diablo Unified School District designed 
and ran a materials evaluation program in 1972-73 whicl. rosulted 'n 64 social stud'es 
teachers (about "^5% of the total social stuoies staff of the District) adopting for 
their own use one or more units of study having a. global perspective; an estimated 
8,000 students receiving instruction based on those units; a marked increase In 
Intraschool and interschool communication among social studies teachers; a handbook 
evaluating the materials in the program available to every social studies department 
of the District; an edited versior of the handbook available nationally throuah the 
Center for War/Peace Studies; a marked increase (above nonoart ic ipants in +he 
program) In se of the evaluated units; and wiJosproad feeling among teacHr.rs that 
the Diablo 'Va 1 ley Education Frojoct was a valuable resource for new qlobally oriented 
materials and leadership in social studies education. 

The description of this naterlals evaluation program wh^ch follows is not that 
of a quantified and rioorou^ily controlled laboratory experiment (tnounh a nnmplo of 
5^" social studios tencners C^^ot^ part ic i r-ants and nonpqrt ic i pants in the rronram"! 
wore iritorviowod in tho fall of l<^73 by an i ndopondoni invosTlnator to provido data 
on offsets of tf.G PYojoct). This panor is partly an olc«toration of hov the princi- 
ples staged earlier wtTo u'.od to inr) 1 onent the prooran, partly a pre^.cr i ot ion for 
others, pTrt- 1 y a rt^porf on s;,eciHc activitinn wo actuTlly ur/jer took and partly some 
f noculat iof!'. on i.-'^w suc.N a r-ronrm c<'ri tvlp 'joIvp sono of the rranv prohlerns co^f i ont i m 
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schools and the larger socloty. It differs most notably from many papers on change 
In that It reports on an ongoing and developing program for change In the global 
dimension of .education rather than prescribing proposals for clianges which have 
only been tried under very controlled conditions for a short period of time. 

KEY PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

Initiating any program In a school district requires preliminary attention 
to many factors and ours was no exception. We learned that before starting a 
Materials Evaluation Program, It Is essential to have In mind a way of dealing with 
i?t least these key program elements: 

A clear understanding of the teachers' needs. 

You may design a urogram that's heavy on materials and light on workshops, 
only to discover that what the teachers need more than materials Is a chance to meet 
and discuss their curriculum problems. To avoid that kind of pitfall, find out 
your "audience's" needs first, by sending out questionnaires to social studies 
departments, visiting district department cha I rmen -meetings, or designing workshop 
activities to encourage an uninhibited exploration of problems. Whatever problems 
or needs are identified should bo taken seriously, even though exploration may 
eliminate some of those problems casually suggested In favor of other more serious 
ones. 

A sound purpose and strategy. 

Once needs are known, rank them by priority and match them acjalnst your project 
resources and purpose. For example, the teachers may express a need for (1) better 
departmontal cooperation, (2) materials on other cultures and (3) a oroqram for 
dealing with student discipline problems. If you have a tiny staff whose expertise 
lies In the area of (2) and not (3), obviously (3) should bo left out of your pro- 
gram or given loss attention. You can probably help bring about (I) departrenta! 
cooperation, by means of a proaram concentrat i nq on testing (2) materials on other 
culturor,. There's a real danqcr In tackling too many needs at once. 

fYoqrnm scope. 

Materia I r, cvaiuafion can t)0 run on a very small scalo; tostinq items already 
on hand in :i cJ. ir 1 'V)^ f , wo-kin-: with just on- or tro toachcr-. In the sirrc -,chool ; 
on a doi-irtnant or -.choo 1 -w i do .^-^ois teT,tinq 10 or I 'j : tens ner year; on d district- 
wide t.ar.io tnstin- 70 - RO itoiis on a ranne of conc<'ots, involvlr-n toach-rs in 
ovory -.econd.-jrv or olonontary «;choo| in a school district, or cr. an oven larqer 
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basis Involving several schools or distrlctc +hrou?)hout a regie n or state, usirtn 
workshops spcnsoroi by local professional organizations '^jch as CouncI Is fc>,r the 
Social Studies. Any of these levels can be handled with adequate staff and 
organization. 

Using the existing structure. 

By, tr'eatlntf department chairmen, principals, school board members, superin- 
tendents and consultants as positive forces fr>r change, you may find them responding 
as such. Their r.egular meetings can provide good forums for you, and their 
leadership roles can be utilized. In particular, the department chairmen and 
social studies consultant can act as essential links between teachers and project, 
holding thoir own meetings to move the program forward, organizing teaching teams, 
circulating materials an'.' seeing that materials recommended by the teachers get 
purchased. 

Involving the comrnunity. 

Community support Is important because it gives the administration evidence 
that the community approves of the program. Then if there Is any opposition, 
administrators have community leaders to call on for support if necessary. You can 
mount a small effort — for instance, recruitment of a community board whom you 
consult from time to time and keep informed of activities by mail — or a large 
effort Involving weekly or monthly committee meetings, or active participation in 
classroom testing of materials alongside teachers and attendance at inservico work- 
shops . Entire responsibility for the program could even rest in a community group 
with established staff and f i nanc ia 1 resources. 

Project secretarial anij administrative staff. 

Help hero is essentia! to handle thp flow of written and telephone communlcat. 
to process orders of materials and keep watch on their circulation, and to a-^oist wi 
workshops. Access ^c staridard office cnuipmont is mandatory. 

Inducements for teachers. 

Released t.ro from classes, academic credit, donated or loaned clasn F,(.-rr. of 

materials, i n1 'jre'-.t i nq workshc.pr., ii.cre?.sed prof ess iona I and social communication 

with poors — tKcso am an^.^nq the i nduconont'-, that nay hnip attract tc-ochor<-, to your 
proqr.'jrn. 
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• . Good rotations with school^' administrators and somo teachorSt 

Any outside agency sponsoring a school program is goin;i to be viewed with 
suspicion by the schools unless some groundwork is laid. Before advertising your 
program, find out who the key administrators and te?chers are and acquaint them 
with your plan by means of meetings, correspondence and/or social get-togethors. 
Take these opportunities to listen carefully to their Ideas and concerns. Pay 
special attontloji to the superintendent* His agreement is essential to any long 
range program which the public may learn of. When possible, provide informal 
situations such as workshops for key administrators and teachers to talk face to 
face, so that all of you share the same understandings 9bout where you are headed • 

Preliminary work on materials. 

Project staff need to search out good materials, collect and store them, and 
make preliminary judgments about them based on project criteria before presenting 
them to teachers for classroom testing. If your main crite'^lon is that fhe 
materials reflect a 'global' outlook, for example, you must weed out a* lot of 
materials that are excellent in other respects. A novice should allow plenty of 
time for this task, for it can be a long process involving searching through catalogs 
and announcements of publishers and curriculum projects, and finding out what teachers 
are saying about materials in use, hems must be ordered for preview or purchase, 
bills paid, and a system devised for recording evaluations and cataloging materials 
in a library. Publishers' local representatives can bo helpful in provlainq free 
samples, examination copies, and even free class sets of materials.. (For a he^^d 
start on a tough task, write the Center for War/Peace S^udluS, 218 Fast 16th Street, 
New York, N, Y. 10003 for their current list of Curriculum 'Materials on Conflict , 
dc inqe, and In tordepencjoncQ , ) 

Active leadership by program staff. 

The siaff should include some Mink' be1 vaen project and district (or school, 
county, etc.) such as a tedclic- on spocia* assignment, /^orkinq full or part rin^ and 
paid cither by an outside project or jointly by a school district or profesr>ions3 1 
organization an^ a project, A district or county con^^^ul tanr, curriculum assistant, 
or spocini qroup of conmunitv voluntocrs could prolably by uf.od in the samo fashion, 

A ':)0 I f-<-jv^i I J )t ion proornr^. 

A *;orious ongoiriQ attpnpt should bo madn to asfio^^s v/hether or not your oronrQn 
\s moctinq the noods of thor>o p-irt ic i pat i nq as well as those af footed on the periphfirv. 
Thi:% c^'^n b.? handlod by an outfiido aqoncy, sucli as fha Tducational lo^tint] fiorvico or 
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a university, by your 6wn office, or a combination of the two, and should Include 
responses by students, teachers, administrators and community members. Listen 
well and modify the program to meet changing needs. 

Those elements could probably be generalized to any program for change (they 
do parallel some points made by Janes Docker, Director, Diffusion Project, Social 
Studies Devolopment Center, Indiana University *). The reason materials were 
selected as a focus In this effort is because they are very tanaltie^ Selected 
properly they contain ideas which reinforce program objectives. Evaluation by 
teachers requires teachers to lollow up on concerns generated In workshops. 
Evaluation adds dignity to the teacher's role: "Our opinions are valuable." 
Selecting new materials is a real and constant problem to the school. Materials can 
be reviewed by community members (and rejected or accepted) —"they make the change 
effort defensible. With individual materials evaluated, a base is provided on which 
to build a replicable course of study. 

SOME SPECIFIC STEPS 

Once these key program elements have been con«^idered, the difficult work of 
Implementation can begin. Here Is the way we proceeded, step by step, during the 
period from surmier, 1972 to the fall of 1973. 

PLANNING 

I 

On the basis of our previous work In which we had established good rapport 
with the administration, some support in the community and some confidence with a 
wide o'^O 'p of ^'eachers, we had an approximate idea of what the teachers' needs were. 

We wrote a program proposal to serve some of those needs: (I) for improved 
social studies materials; (2) for a more coordinated structure for evaluatlnq 
mterials; (3) lor experience ;is ovaluators; (4) for better departmental and 
district-wirto cooperation and communication and (5) for a bettor feolinq about 
th»;msclvos c)S teachers. The iilan mot our need for a tanqible and vinorous program 
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^^orkor, Jjimo^, , '""rn i 2 i nti for '"h.nmo. The Individual in the r,vstem", T.nc i a I 
rrjiicatiop, '*)rc.r, I'^'J'^. "^'ositivcj cfianao can bo inrroducod to th«.> 

^.croo'tV/'[)rov i d i O'-i tro^.; <'ooMn'^ i nnr)v-^t ior^ nro; I) <-.onr>itivo to thr orriin-jry 
ar.1 routine Dnttornr. of orr in i z^^r iona I t)OMavior; ?) c\(^^r about -t^^.n con'litions 
fuo/ wi'-,h to cr-vito; 5) w i i I i nn and ar^lo to v/ori. co'-^Dor.^t i vol v with thnir co 1 I o.-inu-'^s 
A) rrf vf'Mt Liro^o'?>M r:r.ni}n^\ rn tiko son^i ri^kr>; an^t 5) f)ntiont onounb to n«»jl -with rho 
f rust rr-^t inns and r.ot backs/* 
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In which many ieachors had to try something new In tholr classrooms. It promised 
evaluation of materials we had recommended only hesitantly before, and It was 
manageable by our staff without additional training or outside consultants. 

CHOOSING THE -MTERIALS 

We had been collectlnc] materials for some time and had accumulated evaluations 
of each item cccordinq to the following criteria: 

Does it develop ono of the basic concepts of conflict, interdependence, self- 
Identity, chancio, power, authority, institutions or values and provide a 
global perspective? 

Is It organized so that the highlighted concept really comes across? 

Do a good tiBSCher's guide and supplementary materials accompany it? 

Is it flexible enough to bo plugged into a variety of social studios courses? 

Does i *■ hf3ve an appealing format and suitable reading level? 

Is Its price right? 

Few materials mot all th^ criteria, but all those accepted met at least some. 
Staff evaluations were recorded on annotatlcn cards and filed in our library with 
sample copies of the mgtcrialr.. 

LAY I no THE GnouNnwc'K 

Wo obtained District administrative approval after moetinas between our stiff, 
the District social studios consultant (who played an important role as a link b:;- 
twoen District and Project), ths assistant superintendent, selected principals, 
and dorHirtment chaimon. At a teacher 'rotrrat' mooting Just before- school opened, 
wo hoard toachors* reactions. In September, final approval was nivcn by admin ir.tra 
tors and f1o[)firtnont chnirmon. The Irttor acted as a conduit Lotwcon toachors and 
our staff, and they dosinnod tr^f^ ovaluation questionnaire later usod bv teachers in 
the nv-.;l u.ition procoss. (Sec; ScT^pi^j Teach.-»r [valuation in the Appendix.) 

, . I • ..... I 

v..) chos'i to introduce tSo prooran to '..ncia! rludio^ to-ich^i s o1 four '•.crnnls 
t»..-.v.;'-)h tff r.-.liun of ^orw^^hoor. in a rrtrcit sptttrKi. This provided tho ^Kmco to 
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get away from the school sotting (Thursday night and Friday), an opportunity to 
get to know each other and each others' teaching problems, and a way to Introduce 
one social studies department to another. Providing this professional intera,ctlon 
was crucial to the acceptance of the materials evaluation program. Involvement 
of whole departments along with the principal resulted In a far wider adoption of 
new materials than happened In other schools where teachers participated on an 
Individual basis. 

The schedule of each workshop Included both work and play: the 25-30 
participants played a simulation illustrating conflict (Starpower*) , saw a slide 
show we developed about the global navure of society's problems, discussed school 
problems relating to 'conflict', pooled their problems as social studies teachers 
'n a master list (See 'Pooled Problems List' in Appendix for description of this 
process), reacted to the proposal for a Materials Evaluation Program, eNamlned 
materials, and chose 'teams' to test and evaluate materials. A major incentive 
for school participation in 'the program was the fcsct that we were able to reward the 
two pair? of 'site concentration' schools which would be Involved maximally with 
one class set of materials in return for each item evaluated. The workshop 
retreats were crucial too, as we learned from written workshop evaluations. One 
teacher commented ; ! • 

"I like the idea of the Project as a facilitator for commmication cmono 
teaohercy puhlishera, and others ao'.viemed with improving classroom instruction, " 

To recruit volunteers from other 'non-si to' schools, we held two separate 
one-day inservico workshops, one first semester and one second. Together the 
'site school* retreats and the 'non-site' workshops provided a dramatic beginning 
to a complex program and had the effect of stimulating interest in the program on 
the part of some schools not involved in the retreats. 

FOLLOWIN G UP 

We now had to provide enough class sots of whatever the ter..-:hors chore +o 
evaluate from arronq our offorinqs, staying within our budaet. Wo allowed about 
six wt?oks to procure rr.ateriais, which proved barely adoauato. Kolp wjt: provided 
by publir,hors; contactinq local roprosentat i vos and explaining bur pronram, 
y..) wore ai^lo to acjuiro -1,700 in froo clac-s r.ot-,. A froquont arrannorr^nnt with 

•~!;ev7l'roo7T.y l^inile M. P. 'V^x I0?.% Lo JoUa, CaMfor-ia 
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publishers was, ••WoMi buy two If youM I provide one free. At our follow-up 
meetings,, wo pinned down who was teaching which malerials at what time. 
Departmental cooporation set in motion at the initial workshops was deepened 
somewhat by such meetings, and they provided another chance to look at materials 
together. Moving materials from school to school proved difficult in spite of 
Such meetings and required constant attention by the teacher associate and staff. 

• 

THE TEACHER ASSOCIATE 

Tho leadership role of the teacher associate was vital to the success of 
our program. On special assignment for a year and a half, he worked full time 
out of 1he Project office. Tho first semester was pa'd for by the Project, the 
next year entirely by the District. The teachers felt that he was 'one of them"' 
— a person who could settle their fesrs that the Project was made up of 'experts* 
or 'subversives'. His role in conducting workshops and insorvlce meerings and 
contributing to regular District department chairmen meetings was helpful in main- 
taining a close relationship between Project and school personnel. 

« 

WHAT THE TEACHERS DID ' • 

The teachers-wore responsible for testing materials in the classroom, 
filling out an informal lesson log sheet and evaluation questionnaire, a.-^d 
further giving us their reactions to materials orally. (See Appendix for sample 
Teacher Evaluation and Log Sheet.) Many, but not all, chose to work in 

teams of two or more teachers, usually from their own school — a principle wo 
tried to encourage. Teachers attended 'preservlce' days or half-days on a 
released tine basis to prepare for testing the materials. Here the teacher 
associate and director briefed then and suggested supplementary m^iterials which 
were available from our library or the District or County modia centers. Teacher 
needs at those sessions varied from the desire to discuss semester- long sequoncina 
of units to detailed training in tho use of a simulation. During the icstim, we 
made occasional visits to cl assrooms— when invited. Once finished, the teachers 
either took another insorvico day (paid by us) for 'debriefing' with us, or 
simply conpiotod the evaluation on thoir own time. An there was no limit 
tho nuni;or of i tens a participant could fori-, wo heqan to see some teachrri', njito 
often. ?'r(;d ictfiM y , iun':,>.i to.^c^'C.rr, f.-ivo boco'"':; cMpncc aaontv. in "thoir own schools 
and even throughout n'v Dif.trict. 
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THE HANDBOOK 

Our staff pooled the teacher evaluations and staff summaries of teachers' 
comments Into a Materials Evaluation Handbook indexed by concept, topic and 
course pi acemont. It was distributed in the fall of 1973 to all seccndary social 
studies departments in the District. (See Appendix for a sample of Staff Summary 
Evaluation and Teacher Evaluation.) The Handbook' was also placed, along with 
samples of all materialb tested, in the District professional library for the 
benefit of all District teachers. Evaluations from this year's program will be 
added to this Handbook. Eventually this tile might be expanded to Include a 
bank of lesson plans of innovative lessons from units. An eaited version of the 
Handbook is available from the Center for War/Peace Studies. 

TAKING ANOTHER LOOK 

By second semester we had taken another look at our resources and decided 
to offer more materials for evaluation. This 'second round' was advertised to 
Mt, Diablo teachers in a workshop in February, and by mail to teachers outside the 
District, the latter method produced only two participants, but it had some 
public relations "alue. The workshop precipitated another round of some thirty 
sIgn-ups and materials orders. 

INVOLVING A LARGER COMMUNITY 

We kept administrators informed of our activities through personal visits, 
phone calls and a monthly Calen'Jar of Activities which showed who was teaching 
what materials, so that they could observe in class if they wishec*. Community 
members and students served on a forty-member Community Advisory Board which met 
twice during the year, and its eleven-member Executive Committee, which met monthly. 
Our Board's rolo was advisory and consultative. A large group as active as ours 
was prcDably not necessary. Ours took considerable time and evcrgy to recruit and 
keep going. Tne point was to have some community sanction for cur program so we 
wore not solely dDpendont on ifie administrative support. To keep our Advisory 
Board in toucfi with what we were doing, we sent them the C.-^lendar of Activities 
regularly, invitoa tnon to visit classes, and neld a conference (open to the 
wholo con.-..;nitv) TO give a flavor of the program. At it, 1 5C participants played 
garo^, took i-ort in 105:.on5, cxaninod student projects and viewed somo 
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of our mod la. Thoy enjoyod It, as one participant's comment shows: 

"I believe that forking with the oormmity in this way ia pevhape the 
met produative means "of improving the eduaatioml syotem, Vc surely must 
ooniinue to educate for non-violent conflict resolution nr>^ po8iti}^oJiange," 

EVALUATION ^ 

A significant effort was made to determine the effects of this program. 
With the help of a consultant from the Educational Testing Service we sxplorod 
several i^suos we' felt were involved in the program, the results of which are 
summarized here.* Data was. col lected through mailed questionnaires to all 
secondary social studies teachers and through 37 interviews of 22 participants 
and IJj non-participants in the program. 

With regard to participation In this program, we found that as many as 2555 
of the target group may not have known of the program br felt it somehow was not 
open to them. Non-participants reported such reasons as: 

Writing evaluations loo tine consuming. 

No interest in the materials offered. 

Too much class time required. 

There was general resistance in my school to non-traditional methods of teaching. 
This contrasted with responses of participants, 95% of whom Indicated that the 
program met some of their needs as social studies teachers. They felt they got 
assistance with currfculum, improved interaction with colleagues, exposure to ''new 
materials, increased pupil stinu'ation, and bettor teaching techniques. 

With regard to the emphasis given to the concepts of conflict, change, inter- 
dependence, authority, power, and values, there seemed to be an increasing trend 
(especially among intermediate teachers) to emphasize them. This was slightly 
more true for participants tnan non-participants, but our efforts to measure this 
were somewhat questionable. 

It was planned tnat the program should increase teacher interaction, and 
from our evaluation this was borne out. We asked both participants and non- , 
Pdrticipdnts in the materials test i nq program to indicate 1he frequency of inter- 
action on a five-point scale for the jcars 1970-71 through 1973-74. Almost all 
toachors reported an upward shift in interaction, f^art ic i pants almost universally 
dttfibutod tc.y u;>ward snift to tfx; offorts of Diablo Valley Lducation Project. 
,rr.--. irt ir i;.,,- T . 1 1 tf ; ..u ? -rJ tu<: ■-n i f t to t.-.it';:, r:.=-.'"-.r. ;r-r..;, ;.^r]o-ii., ch.inqos 
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> I 

In personalities In dopartmonts, team teaching, and contra! materials workrooms 
within their school. 

Of most Interest was the knowledge and u«ie of materials Judged by DVEP staff 
to emphasize our key"-c-oaQuP"^s. More, wo seemed to have a profound impact. For 
example, the sample of 22 participants collectively showed 467 instances of materials 
recognition from lists supplied them (ah average of 21 per person) whereas the 15 
non-participants recognized only 196 (or an average of 13 per person). These same 
22 participants averaged four times as much actual use of the listed materials as 
did the non-participants when compared on an average basis. 

DVEP was also a predominant source of these materials for the teachers using 
them. Teachers getting their schools to purchase the materials ranked as the j 
second source, and "already available at the school" ranked third among participants. 
Non-participants relied almost wholly on their already available materials at the / 
school site. 

It is also significant to point out that as a source of information among 
participants (How did you first learn about the materials?) the Project was cited 
more than twice as aften as all other sources of information combined. Other 
significant sources of information about materials included social studies con- 
ventions, colleagues, the district consultant, and the school itself. 

The Handbook of Evaluated Materials itself has not proved as yet to be a 
very useful resource to local teachers. However, it had only been in the schools 
approximately three months at the time data about Vi was being collected. About 
throe-fourths of participants seem to know of the Handbook, and only one-fourth 
of non-participants. Of 15 interviewees who said they had consulted it at all, 
only four (pprtici pants) took any action. This ranged from examination of 
materials to planning a yearns curriculum and obtaining the materials from DVLP. 

Our overall feeling about the evaluation was that it was well worthwhile 
and that it demonstrated that the program nad definite benefits will worth the 
effort. At the same time it rovoaled weaknesses in communication about the 
program which aro being corrected for the future. It also showed that materials 
had not boon adapted nearly as widely as we had hoped even though significant 
adoption had taken place. 

TML BL?jLFITS 

To t^D-.*' unfr^rniiicjr with how cliff iciil^ 11 i :n to -j i f [.'/m i no t o now rrriterials 
or tochn icu^v-"; in ^.chools, this proqr:im m-w soon of littio cons^nuonco. An an 
I:,-^l.itcJ o>M^:)lo it may ho; hut ttw> pntontini for chrinno, if this lype of pronrnm 
wi^ro {»rf>rr>t(»d on the scnio of '■>or.o provious oducationdt innovations, io enormous. 
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During the l%Os the fedora! qovernment funded over forty curriculum 
projects in social studies costing millions of dollars. Recently John Cuenther 
"and Wayne Dumar. conducted an Invostiqation to see how wl ?oly the resulting materials 
from those social studies projects wore known In Missouri and Kansas. They con- 
cluded that "only materials produced by the 'Harvard Social Studies Project' 
COIIvcr], Basic Concepts -in History and Social Studios [Rozwonc], and High School 
Curriculum for Able Students [FostonH are familiar to or used by significant 
numbers [actual usage was only 7\1 , 15?. and lf>?J respectively] of teachers in 
Kansas and Missouri.* If the goal of those projects of the '60s was adoption 
of the resulting materials, clearly the goal was not achieved. Perhaps It our 
20,000 school districts could now receive $20,000 each for a modest materials 
evaluation .program, more dissemination could result from a comparable expenditure. 

If one looks at the problem from the point of view of the teacher faced 
with selecting materials for his social studies course (or the curriculum director 
In more centralized systems) again one is led to the need for locally available 
evaluative information. So often materials decisions are made without adequate 
knowledge of altornatlvo materials, without the time or knowledoe necessary to 
even find out wnut exists, and nearly always without the benefit of any local 
' experience with the materials. Providing a more rational basis on which to make 
decisions is crucial to the improvement of education according to Michael Scriven, 
who at a recent National Seminar on the Diffusion of New Instructional Materials 
and Practices called for improving diffusion through devoting half the curriculum 
in every teacher training institution to "... developing the critical skills and 
the knowledge of the basic resources ... in the educational area" and "... approxi- 
mately half of fedora! support funds in education would be focused on the improve- 
ment of products and on consumer capacity to seloct them rational ly /'^^ 

Good now curriculum will only stay in a school (or classroom) so lony as 
it is enthusiastically endorsed by the teacher using it* If it is imposed on 
the teacher from outside, he will doubtless pervert it to his earlier, mcTo 
funiliar stylo anyway, by offorinq teachers a ranqc of qood mater ijls Ihrough 
an evaluation program, they are encouraged to find that particular item that suits 
Ineir nueJs. by participating in team evaluation, they get new insiglits from their 
coll ecjgufj.-> aruj niay adopt fros.h teaching techni(5ues because they apparently work 
better tr. in tr.oir own. 



* John .•u'jrti.»»r .ir.cj i.fi/f;o ^ 'Tfrtichef* fiiniliarity witr^ and of ^ro i^c^ 

Social jtu'jic, ' jTt.r i J i in t.'-.» •■*i^/L^,t." I'du c-it lo n.H uc^td-. ^r I'.n i ^ur i 1 l^'/V'S, 1.4 1 

^yU':)^ii tt)K^;n f ron "f'or :>j't;r.t i vf'i* c^r. .diffusion: .;t»Sv:r i pt i v.- anc J^roiicr i pt i vo /' 
r.ooiil ['Z'wyr.'^i: t.-Juua ^ i on :,c;:^:.<;rt I lir- *;jwl» 1 otter , i^ovor^b^;*^ WIS, }/, 4. LnphatJi, a'JJud. 
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j Thor© Is payoff in this program for administrators concerned with public 
reaction to Innovators. By insisting on purchasing from 'evaluated and piloted' 
materials, there is a chock against those which may not meet community standards. 
There Is also time to 'educate' a group of parents to the need for certain new 
materials too. 

All of these positive benefits from a materials evaluation program are con- 
sistent with and flow from the basic principles of nonviolent change advanced at 
the oulsct of this paper. Enhancing human dignity, accepting conflicts as natural, 
treating schools as complex and interdependent organizations, increasing ration- 
ality and democratic practice, facing the global nature of i:ociety today and 
improving communication channels in the schools are goals embodied In the program 
Itself as well as in the choice of materials for evaluation and adoption. Thus 
'the medium is the message' and as such reinforces the learning achieved through 
actual materials evaluation because of the process used to promote it. 
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POOLED PROSUf'.S LIST 
& DLSCRIPTIO:] cs£> 

POOLED PROBLEMS LIST 

PR00LEI4S OF SOCIAL STUDIES LDUCATiOr. AT MY SCHOOL 

I, Communication problems and the classroom teacher 

A. Tho teachor is an icol-jtod person. The gulf between teachers and others 
can be measured several ways, such as: 

1. Teacher from otner teachers 

2. Teacher from students 

3« Teacher from administrators 
6. Teachers hevo not rot to establish common goals either fn the 
Individual school setting or In larger cilstrlc* :-.ettlngs. 

H. The school ;-3S an insiti tution creates problems. 

A. The existence of the 50-minute cube mind sots limits and retards 
the learning process. 

B. The whole concept of school needs to be opened b': 

1. Making it more humane 

2. Lowering studcnt-teacner ratios 

3. living students out of the classrooms for part of their 
learning experience 

C. 'Schools do not model with thei r students what they preach to them; 

dei-nocratic rule making 
• • 0. Teachers and administrators tolerate as groups few teachers who 
are Incompetent and detrimental to kids. 

III. Inadequate materials and resources 

' A. Most content material for students Is unrelated to the developmental 
tasks facing the young person. 

B. Most material in the social studios does not help the student to 
develop a world view or to deal with significant conceptual problems 
such as conf I ict. 

C. No money I 

IV. Student problems ^ *u 

A. Students, as a grOup, have not developed a sense of empathy tor the 

mass of humanity.. 

B. Students live in a very insulated community, the Diablo Valley. 

C. Students have developed a negative feeling about their social 
studies program, seeing it as boring and unimportant. 



(over) 



DHSCr<|PT10': OF THE PROCFSS 



1. List on Peeper tho probl(»'ns of social studies oducitlon at your 
school. (Do Indivlrtuallv. ) 

2. In ns of three, dUcvss each of your lists and make a com- 
poi* list.; 

3. Combine into crouns of six (or nine) and discuss each of the 
problems, "oke a composite Mst of the, say, six problems for 
oach qroup. 

4. Now the entire nrouD dlscuss'.'S the lists of six problems 

each that the q'roups of six (or nine) ^^?»ve produced, and compiles 
a master 'Tooled Problems I 'st" thot shows the gen^sral problens 
agreed upon by r.ost people. ^ 

(5.) As an oulnrowth of this process. +e^c>^er teams or social studies 
dcpartnonts- could '-^eet !?q3in to discuss their particulai- ;prohl.oms. 
For nore ideas on q.-oun problem, sol vino, se^: \ 

TOWARD THr H'.;V^N F.LEMF.NT: PrOlfiMING HA^nnoK FOR C^'^^irV^, 
by Gerald Prince ot al. Jefferson County Schools, 
Golden, Colorado. 1"72. 

VISUALIZING CMAfiGF: '^ODFL nUILDING ANO THF CHAHGF PROCFFS, 

by Gordon L. Lippltt. MTL-Learnioo -Resources Corporation, 
2817-f.' Dorr Avenue, Fairfax, Virqlria 2?.\\f-^. 1973. 

materials puhlis^ed bv the Social Studies Diffusion Project, 
Indiana University, Bloonington, Indiana. 

NOTE: This exercise car. he ur.ed preliminary to introducinn the Materials 
Evaluation f^-cqram, which honofutly will solve some of the oroblens 
ra I sed , 



Dealing tHth Aq(jreseive dehavio r 
DVEP/MDUSD MATt^RtALS TESTING PROGRAM 
TEACHERS' EVALUATION 

Basic dos>':r|ptlon and teritinn clrcums+jnces 

A, Teflt'lng teaohere and dates: ^ ^ ^ 

Helen Hansen, Had flea High, 9 th grade remedial reading, 60 students, 
five weeks, Ffebruary - March 1973. 

John Millar, Pad flea High, 9th grade, one class, two mouths, 
February - March 1973. . a_ 

Al Paltin, Pine Hollow Intermediate, 8th grade, one class, tv/o months, 
December 1972 - January 1973. ^ . ^ ^ 

Nancy Parsley, Oak Grove Intermediate, 7th grade, 150 students, two 

months. May - Juno 1973. ... ..^ ^ . ^ , 

Ron Redding, Loma vista intermediate, 8th grade, IM-140 students In 
five dosses, two months, October - November i.72. 

Ron RoffllAgton, Pad flea High, 9th - !Oth grades, one class, two months, 
February - March i973. 

Peter Roberts, Foothill literm^dlate, 7th - 3th grades, one class, 
two months, March - April I97:J. 

B. Portion taught: All f*arts 

The evaluating teachers varied. 

C. Foaueing concept: Understanding human needs, feelings, frustrations 
and ways to direct behavior away from negative aggressive action loward 
positive, constructive action. 

D. Subaonaepte: r- ^ j.* 
Aggressive behavior Is a universal phenomenon. Frustrations are also 
universal; they often lead to a negative display of aggressive behavior. 
Many ways In which people act to reduce frustrations are means of hiding 
a problem. Some solutions to frustrating situations bring some 
Irrrnedlate relief but have negative long-range effects. There Is 
always a variety of ways to deal wl*h frustration. (H.H.) 

Preparation 

, A. Tijne required, suggeetiona: ^ *t 

Jnservlce preparation plus one hour per day. Much time spent finding 
supplementai"7 readings and materials. 

B. Supplementary materials needed: 

Classroom sets: Coping, Who Am I?, Encounters, Guiding Our Development, 

Maturity; Growing up Strong 
Filmstrlps: Lei's Talk About Flying off the Handle 
Films: Mr. Flnley's Feelings, Eye of the Beholder' 
Game: Generation Gap, available at DVEP 



Motivation 

A. "A Problem for NASA" simulation Is a must. 

B. Ro I o-p laying exordsos wore very successful. Students enjoyed solving 
problems In this w^y, 

C. Working in groups and holding class discussion were m^ro successful 
than individual exorcises. 
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TEACHERS' EVALUATION 



0. "There was a gfoat deal of Interest In the songs that wore presented 
for Interpretation Rrd dlscusslcn. The discovery of onp*s own self 
and feelings served as the number one 'grabber' throughout the units 
end kept the learner Interested." (R.R. ) 

E. "I found that using the short stories as a means of I ntroductng 

the basic concepts rather than as a follow-up was extremely valuable 
for students who get easily bored with theoretical discussions." (H.H.) 



lY. AbllltlQS-f^qulred 

A. Heading level: grades 7 

B. SkilU 

Use cf 

rote playing 

charts 

readings 

graphs 

tables 

maps 

Inquiry 

simulation 



class and smal I. 
group discussion 

Inductive process 
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None 



Moderate 



X 
X 
X 



Heavy 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



V, Goals and objectives 

That students would learn: 

different aggressive behaviors that people use to work out problems 
. about human needs and ways people satisfy them 
. about casual approach and surface approach 
. different ways for dealing with their own frustrations <N.P.) 
That students would: 
. understand himself 

. understand his friends and be a good friend (N.P.) 

. achieve a measure of self respect and be recognized as a significant 

person by himself (R.R.) 
. gain In basic skills of cortwunlcatlon 



PVEP/MDUSD MATERIALS TESTING PROGRAM 
Dealing mth Aggreueive Behavior 

VI. Evaluation of student performance i . « . ^ 
Types Unit Provided Tcachor Pevftloped 

pro and post tests X 

quiz . ^ 

discussion ^ 

questionnaire ^ 

extra credit projects ^ 

VII. Teacher rocowT»endatlons ^ . ^ , * * 
A, The evaluating teachers agree that the materials held student Interest, 

provided adequate teacher guidance and developed concepts very clearly. 

B "This material requires complete and active participation on the 
part of the teacher. Major concepts should be reinforced constantly. 
I found that I spent a bit too much time on projects and busy work 
(the student workbook Is full of It) and left. not enough time for the 
last part of the unit." (H.H.) 

C. "Get as much supplementary material lined up as possible."^ (N.P.) 



m 
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DVCP/MOUSO MATERIALS TESTING PROGRAM 
6-8-73 



LOG SHEET 

TecJ Cher's Name 



Unit Title 



Unit Teaching Dates 



Class Activity (I .e. » lecture, reading, game,, etc.) 



Description of V/hat Happened 



I 1/1 4/72 



Diciblo Vdllev H'Juo:^.tion Projoct 
floteridls TuOlincj Pro.jrorn 



Dealing Uiith Ao ±vf}ooivie .Mn^fjjpr, 



STAFF REPORT \ 



Key Concept 



Author 



Pub I Ishor 
Aval lahl I ity 



Cost 



Teach t nq • T I me 



Levei 

ActWIttos 

Tost inn Tonchors 



Commonts 



Conflict, Identify, power and author I ty 

CooporatWo effort of Lakov^ood City Public Schools ^ 
System, Educational Ros&arch Council of America, and 
Ohio S1ato Dcpartmont of Education 

Educational Research Council of America 

Educational Resnarch Council of America 
Rockefel lor Bui I ding 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
216-696-8222 

Student book $.85, Teacher's guide S2.55 

Four weeks to a year 
Five units In book: 

I A profile of Behavior and Aggression 
li Youth In Confrontation 
ill Vandalism 
IV Protest 
V Why Violence 

7th grade +? 

Readings, simulation, role-olaylng, class dlscuGslon, 
films, puzzles, exorcises, problem solving 

Helen liansen, John Millar, Ron Remington, Pad flea 
High School , 9th grade 

AfPaltln, Pino f'ollow I rtsfrr-od i ate School, Bth grade 
•Nancy Parsley, Oak Grovo Intonr-odlate, 7th orndo 
Ron Redding, Lona Vlst?^ I ntcrned lato Pchcol, 8th qrade 
Peter Roberts, Foothill Intorrr.odlate f^chool, 7th grade 

Teachers saw this unit as excellent rr.^torial for 
teaching the vr.r lotv of anorost^We bchnviori, man if. 
capable of, their reiatlon'oh in with moo-^ino human neoris 
and sorr,o alternative bonaviorn which n.-roU' ciin u-.o in 
soivlno f rur>tr<ri in^ r, i iua t-ionr, . Thoro v,.jv r.o-n'^ initial 
noaatlvo rer-ctlon ffon nnrcnts hoc-nu^o ih.-v rhou.:^^t 
their studonlr. '.'orfj In a history cloGr, brir.'jinn t-orr.o 
psycholooy and rociolory nrrbl'-nis, but tnii rriticist|i 
was ann^.'orcd unci the STucJents qroatly cnjovod th^^ unit. 

Thnro v/lll cvcnru tl Iv t" n rfcMf.-n ns to y.'t-.->ro ihi-^^ 
bool; oh:.uld t -j i ntr^''.ic.-J, o-. .ill M vc C"r:iifi' it 
cann.^t l.-.^-'hf dur in"! i^'-. ^-^i.--^ v'^r^r . '^r---, ir.;i:. 1 •;:io 
II r.iot.i t.'. hi in V;;. '-r,...., !il | in + 

qruiUi, <iivl V If. '^Ih \< I-^ bo ,!r : irul .J. 
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STAFF REPOf^T 



The style of the unit Is such that Tt needs to be 
broken up at certain points and other kinds of 
activities done. 

Supplemental materials required a'-c a problem 
because they are. not readily available. Neither 
are some of the audio-visual requlrod. 

Recommendations Reoomondcd unity Parts I and 11, 7th grade 

This excellent book on aggression requires that the 
first section be done first and could probably be dono 
at 7th, 8th or 9th grade. Thought needs to be given 
as to the sequencing and grade level placement If this 
Is to be adopted throughout the district. 



Robert Fr eeman ^ 

Staff, Matcriaid Tentiiig i^ogvajn 



Juno 1973 
Date 



LHST OF MATf.RIAlS TCSTL'n LIST OF MATERIALS TE STCD 



Nolo: Ordorlna Inforration nnd tf>acher conmnts on the follow I no materials ?»rc available 
*" .fron the Center for V.'gr/Peace 5tudl«>s In New York, The connents are prouped by 

the prinary concept illustrated in the material — Clonfllct, Chanqe, Identity, Inter-^ 
dependence, Power ^. Authority, and Value?-- into separate Guides. A sinole Concept 
Guide can be ordered free; additional Guides are ?S'C each. 



* TITLE 


SERIES 




PUBLISHER 




Units: 










American Pol i tical 
Behavior, Bool^ 2 






61 nn and Company 




Choi ces 






Prentice-Hal 1 




Conflict, Politics L 
Freedom 






Glnn and Company 




Conflict Spiral, The 






Center for War/Peace Studies 


Constructing a Life 
Phi losophy 

« 


Opposing Viewpoints 




Greenhaven Press 




Crlrr.es and J ustico 


Justice in Urban America 


Houghton-Mifflin 




Data on the Hurrian Crisis 






New York State Dept. 


of (Education 


Dealing with Aggressive 
Behavior 






Educational Research 
of America 


Counci 1 


Division, Unity and 
Expansion 


Episodes in Arrerican 
History 




Ginn and Company 




East Pakistan: In the 
Wake of the Cyclono 


Oxfam: Case Studies 
Developing Nations 


of 


Houghton-Mifflin 




Ecology Controvursy 


Opposing Viewpoints 




Greenhaven Press 




Ecuaaor: Learning 
by Radio 


Oxfan: Case Studies 
Developing i^ations 


of 


Houghton-MIf f 1 In 


* 


Efr»ercjjnco of thu 

/Ml V r 1 wol 1 


From Subject to Citizen 


Dcnoycr-Gcpport 




tnvi ronnontti 1 1 sgucs 
Conf 1 i ct bni t 






Center for liar/PcacQ 


Studies 


Four n'orld Views 


Concepts and Inquiry 




Al lyn and Bacon 




From f^.cvol uticn to 
Rofor.',) 


Lplsc'Jos in Ar;-.ericdn 
History 




Glnn <jnd Corrpftny 




I.TO^^OO of fvOplv,-) 


upi sodos in 5oci(jl 




Al lyn Olid bacon 





I nqui ry 
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TITLL 
Units, cent * 
India 

India, Pakistan, 
Bang I adesh 

Inquiry Experlencta in 
American History 

. Interaction of Cultures 

Kenya • 

Korea: Tnt! Aftermath 
of War 

Law: You, the Police 
^nd Justice 

Liberals and 
Conservati ves 

Life Cycle 

Loyalties: V.'hoso Sicie 
Are You On? 

Making of the Arc r lean 
Revol ut ion 

Making Value Judgrionts 

Man: A Course of Study 

Man in Culture 

Man in his Lnvi rcnn.ent 

Man 's Att i tudes 

Man ' s cconofr.i c '»<or I <J 

Mi I i ttjry Cj I i O'^l ion cjnd 
tho IfidiviCLul 

hi X 

fiultifii!tion<:l 

Ccrporu t i ens 



SERIES 



People of the World 

Issues in U. S. Foreign 
Policy 



Concepts and Inquiry 

People of the World 

Oxfam: Case Studies of 
Developing Nations 

Contact 

Opposing Viewpoints 



Contact 



PUL:tlSHEP^ 

Scott Foresman 

U. S. Dept. of State 

GInn and Company 

Al lyn and Bacon 
Scott Foresman 
Houghton-Miff I In 

Scholastic Book Services 

Greenhaven Press 

Anthropology Curriculum Project 
Scholastic Dock Services 



From Subject to Citizen Jcnoyer-Geppert 



Concepts and Values 

Concepts and Va>uo5 

Concepts and Values 

Concepts and Vriluus 



New V/or I d Issues 



£• Charles Merrill Corrpany 
Curriculum Uovcloprnent Assoc i ales 
Harcourt Crace Jovanovich 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
harcourt brace Jovanovicti 
Harcourt t-»race Jovanovich 
Center for V.ar/f^eact.; 51ucjios 

Harcourt Brace JovnnovicM 
Center for it'r:r/?Vaco Stu{];os 



Concepts cind If/^uiry 



Al I yn cr.d liuicon 
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TITLE 

Units, cont » 

Nigeria: ^ uoy and 
Leprosy 

People and Places, 
tiocKs 2 and 3 

People's Rcpuullc of 
China 

Simulating Social 
Conflict 

Sma 1 1 Group Processes 



Social Change: Tne 
Case of Rural China 

Ta.king a Stand 

Tibet: Refugees from 
the Roof of tne '..'orlc 

Voices for Justice 

We the People 



Youth and the Law 



SERIES 



Oxfam: Cose Studios of 
Developing Nations 

Case Studies In World 
Geography 

Issues in U. S. Foreign 
Policy 

Episodes in Social 
Inquiry 

Episodes in Social 
I nqui ry 

Episodes in Social 
I nqui ry 

Public Issues 

Oxfam: Case Studies of 
Deve lop i ng Nations 



From Subject to 
Citizen 

Justice in Urban 
Ameri ca 



PUBLISHER 
Houghton-Mlff lln 
Rand Mci4al ly 
U. S. Dept. of State 
Al lyn and Bacon 
Al lyn and Bacon 
A I lyn and Bacon 

American Education Publications 
Houghton-Miff I in 

GInn and Company 
Denoyer-Geppert 

Houohton-Mlf f I In 



Slmulntion (^^n^n<^- 
Coopordticn Squares 

Cu ItureContact 

Garr,o of uthics 

Gholto 

Marketp I dco 

Rai I f oju C-jf-.o 



Not available ccrrniercially 

ABT Associates 

unknown 

Academic Ganics Associates 
Security Pacific National Cank 
American Educol ion Puutications 
Herder and Werdcr (out of print) 
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List of Materials Tostod, cont. P. 4 



TITLE 



Games, cont . 
Starpower (Powdernorn) 



SERIES 



PUBLISHER 



SIml ie 11 



Med I a t Fi Inr.i rin kite; 
Age of Megaton, The 

Earth Island 

Hiroshima Uecislon 

Man: A Cross-Cultural 
Approach 

Values in Action 



Doubleday and Company 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Zenger Productions 
Educational Resources, Inc. 

Holt RInehart and Winston 



/ 
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